at all levels are giving attention in new ways to alcohol-related problems that have had such debilitating effects on our society, effects that have for so long been denied. Alcohol abuse and alcoholism are now being recognized here and throughout the world as major public health problems, and prevention has a high priority. . . . Examples include the Presidential Commission on Drunk Driving, the Department of Health and Human Services' Secretarial Initiative on teenage alcohol abuse, and the enormous relative increases in the 1983 and 1984 federal research budget for alcohol abuse and alcoholism, which far outstripped increases for research in other health areas."
At the same time, many nongovernmental grass roots organizations have sprung up to combat the problem of drunk driving, including Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADD), Remove Intoxicated Drivers (RID), and Students Against Drunk Driving (SADD). These groups have supported such preventive actions as increasing the drinking age, changing criminal penalties, and installing new classroom curricula.
Many other organizations in the United States also have the potential to make a significant contribution to the overall goal of reducing the number of alcohol problems. Just as prevention has diverse targets, so it can originate from diverse sources. Elected officials, treatment providers, business leaders, bureaucrats, volunteer groups, educators, churches, and many other individuals can act to implement the general idea of prevention, just as they have acted in the past to deal with alcoholism. Moreover, widespread public sentiment in the United States in favor of moderate drinking ensures a supportive climate for such efforts.
To give one example of unused potential, many government agencies not explicitly concerned with alcohol policy could play an important role in prevention. According to James Mosher and Joseph Mottl of the University of California at Berkeley, "Significant portions of federal authority to regulate the availability of alcohol and to respond to alcohol-related problems rest with federal agencies not usually associated with alcohol policy [such as the National Park Service, the Department of Defense, and the Internal Revenue Servicel. This has resulted